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ABSTRACT 

The study of language acquisition requires that the 
analyst identify the learner's target and have availatjle a 
grammatical description of the target. In the case of the Caribbean 
Creole environment, special caution is required in identifying the 
learner's target because substantial variation is intrinsic to the 
input and ambient language. Existing studies of language varieties in 
the region must not be assumed to provide appropriate descriptions of 
the input or ambient language for a particular learner. Both the 
description of the Icinguage to be acquired and the account of the 
process of acquisition must be based on the same corpus produced in 
the same learning environment by the learner and the participants in 
nis language socialization. The corpus can l>e enhanced by eliciting 
from the participiints their notion of what the learner is attempting 
to say and ought to be saying. This procedure is important for 
providing access not only to notions of grammaticality but also 
notions of appropriateness. Given the interlock between speech 
behavior and identity in these settirgs, att^-ntion must be devoted to 
the acquisition of the ability to manipulate socially linked variants 
of a variable. (Author) 
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The challeoofc of acquisition in Creole environeents 

Creole environaents offer an opportunit/ for the study of language 
acquisition in settings which ccMitrast strongl/ with those in which 
•ainstreae thought in language acquisition studies has been establish- 
ed- In Creole envii onaents, the target of the learner is ill-defined 
both because of the intensely variable nature of the input and because 
of the absence of exactly pertinent graeaatical descriptions. These 
circumstances present a theoretical and Methodological challenge to the 
analyst, viz. the deteraination of the true target of acquisition, the 
nature of acquisition in the face of such a variable environeent as 
well as the internalization of control of aeaningful variation by a 
learner. This paper will elaborate on the challenge ^nd suggest a 
■ethod for developing a corpus for study in such environaents. 



The usual environaent for agq^isition studies 

Although variation is present in all language acquisition sett- 
ings, it has not been a purposefully included conditioning factor of 
the aainstreaa study of language acquisition. Orthodox knowledge of 
language acquisition has been established by studying children who are 
exposed to a liaitep nuaber of previously described language varieties 
(and preferably one) aodelled by foreally educated ftainstreaa users. 
The child is supposed to be acquiring a specified language for which an 
aaple referential description is available. These descriptions have 
tended to be of the static type in which variation is a footnote rather 
than a determinant cf the description. By contrast with Caribbean 
sociolinguistic coaplexes, such hoaogeneous environaents aay be termed 
sterile. 



Types of learning environaents in the Caribbean 

The Caribbean sociolinguistic complex is a rich environment which 
^ obliges the analyst to cope with variation in much the same way as the 

" child learner. Several types of micro-settings may be identified. 



Type I> Consistent aionolingual The consistent monolingual 
^ environaent is the clsssic monolingual environment and it is atypical 

Q of the Caribbean. Speakers would interact in the presence of the 

^ learner and iiith the learner in a single code. Shifts of register, 
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st/le or situational v^iriety would be linguistically within a single 
graMatical systes. In strict teras, available audio-visual aedia 
would be in the variety used by the speakers in the accessible environ- 
•ent. 

Type 11. Leaky ■onolinoual Wuch eore coaaon would be the leaky 
•onolingual environaent in which those who interact with the learner 
produce a single code, but the learner is exposed in addition to 
another code froa audio sources lacking the physical presence of a 
speaker or other pragaatic context for interpretation. 

Type III. Bonolinqual with secondary input In the third kind of 
environaent, aonolingual with secondary input, another code is present 
in the environaent and is supported by pragaatic .ontexts although the 
iaaediate carei^'^vers do not theaselves use it. The iaportant differ- 
ence between this setting and the Type ZI setting is that the secondary 
language is overheard in contexts that have pragaatic support. This 
type of environaent is auch aore prevalent than the Type Z environaent. 

Type IV. Special case in aulti-code environaent The fourth type 
of aicro-setting aay be suaaarized as one in which the learner is a 
special addressee. The iaaediate socializers have aore than one 
variety available but use only one with the learner in keeping with a 
household decision about what language they wish the learner to 
acquire. 

Type V. Routine case in aulti-code environaent In the fifth 
case, the routine case, the learner is addressed in only one of the 
available codes of the socializers in keeping with a general coaaunity 
convention Cas opposed to the household decision of type IV> that a 
specific variety is the appropriate one for use with children. 

Type VI. Open access In the open access case, the socializers 
coaaand aore than one code and the learner is not excluded froa any of 
thea. The difference between Type VI and Type V aay be iaportant at 
later stages of acquisition when reported asyeaetries in child-parent 
coaaunication have the effect of rbliging children to use varieties 
closer to the standard than those used by their parents. 

Obviously, one can study acquisition in any setting but the high 
frequency and coaaonplace nature of the Type V/VI environaents recoa- 
sands thea as priaary for study in the Caribbean sociolinguistic 
coaplex. 



Linguistic repertoire vs Language 

Within the above aicro-settings, several different factors aay be 
responsible for variation including the existence of a Creole dialect 
continuua and the practice of code switching. The notion of a freole 
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rfiai>ct continuum has do.in.tcd tht littratur. on Carifab«ari speech 
varieties for nearly 2 decades. Its characterisation, analysis and 
exeaplification in the work, inter alia, of Be Caep <1971>, Bickerton 
C1975> and eost recently Rick ford <1987> attests to the virtual 
inevitability of variable data in Caribbean environaents. Current 
continuue theory treats drift across lectal boundaries within a aulti- 
dieensional sociolinguistic space which is presented as a single 
interlocked systee. Variation is intrinsic to such a construct. 

Code switching in response to established social cues can be noted 
as a contributor to the variation that is characteristic of the 
Caribbean sociolinguistic coaplex. Code switching say also result froa 
a speaker's inability to cosplete a coeaunication in a given code 
because of a break in coepetence. Thus, altt^gh a conventional 
analysis of a speaker's behaviour eay assign parts of his performance 
to different language systees, his speech behaviour eay constitute a 
single systee of coaeunication within the relevant Caribbean society. 

In these circumstances, the salience of variation challenges the 
notion that a learner is acquiring a laneuaoe, a pre-existent entity. 
A large proportion of children acquire a speech repertoire that aay 
include varieties that cannot be unequivocally ascribed to a single 
language. Rather than acquiring a language, these learners would be 
acquiring a linguistic repertoire that allows thee to interact within 
their societal range. We therefore need to focus on the idea "linguis- 
tic; repertoire** rather than the idea "a language". The point is 
critical for shaping relevant field procedures and analytical process- 
es.. 



Pinning down the variable target 

The first challenge for tfie study of acquisition in a Caribbean 
socio-linguistic coaplex is the detereination of the target of the 
child given th-it variation is present and influential at the level of 
the individual household. Inforeation froe the environaent of an 
informant P illustrates the extent to which a single household can 
offer variable exposure and output. 

Recorded between 2j8 and 3j0, P is the second youngest of 7 
children in a household. Her mother 131, a teenager, her grandaother 
Ifil, alaost 40, and her grandmother's husband CR3, late AOs, show very 
different varieties of the spectrum of possible speech in rural 
Trinidad. Her grandmother had secondary level education up to the 5th 
Form Capprox age 16> in a semi-urban setting; her grandaother 's husband 
has had limited elementary schooling in a rural setting; her aother 
left secondary school in their village setting at Form 2 Capprox age 
13)5 four of the other children in the household are at school. 
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l:Haapl«s of the variation to which the learner is eMposed are 
presented in the appendix. Dravn froe the I'lee 30 ainute recording^ 
these exaeples of input and aobient language illustrate variation in 
pronoeinal selection, tense-aspect aarking, and fore of a locative 
question irard in the speech of the child^s grandfather, grandeother and 
aother. In an environment of such diversity, it becoees ieportant to 
be able to identify the direction of eoveeent of the inforeant. 

Let us assuee that within the household Concept C is expressed b/ 
variants Vi, Vav Va M.* (where the variant is a fore, element or 

structure)* The learner at soee initial point eax be recorded as 
producing a fore If we are to track eoveeent towards a target we 

need to ascertain which of variants V& V«« is being represented by 

Ff It will be frequently easy, soeetiees difficult and at other tiees 
iepossible to tell* However, it is pertinent and important to atteept 
to detereine which variant the household considers that the learner is 
targeting or ought to be targeting, since it is ultieately their 
response to her output that will contribute to its realigneent in the 
socially acceptable direction. 



Working without a qraaeatical description 

The second challenge for the study of acquisition in such environ- 
eents arises froe the fact that no existing descriptions of the systens 
of coeeunication would allow the analyst to have a r^^detereined 
reference point for the target of the learner. The disadvantage of 
this circuestance is eore apparent than real. The fact is that there 
can be no valid description of a learner's target unless that descrip- 
tion is derived froa the interactions of the learning environeent. A 
corpus created in accordance with that principle would have the charac- 
teristics of being a valid representation of actual input and aabient 
language, pereitting focus on the relationship between fore and 
function as the child perceives it, and ensuring that judgients of 
graeaaticality and acceptability are based on data actually available 
to the learner rather than on a graeear that is hji^pothetical as far as 
the learner and his/her ieeediate environeent are concerned* 

This position does not deny the value of the already published 
analyses of Caribbean language varieties; it places thee in a different 
perspective, a function of ultimate reference rather than assueed 
target of the learner. The true target of the learner can be defined 
and described realistically only by e>:aeining the available rather than 
the purported input and aebient language. The corpus for study would 
be created by the recorded interaction between the learner and the 
participants in his exposure to coeeunication. Both the description of 
the target coeeunication systee Ci.e. the coeeunity language) and the 
description of the acquisition process eust coae froe those data* 
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An iMPortant secon dary rgsource 

Satisfactory acquisition is th» fulfillaent of noras expected by 
the environaent; hence, it is necessary to deteraine which variants the 
household considers that the learner is targeting or ought to be 
targeting. In this regard, the particip&nts in the interactions 
recorded uith the child can be invited to state what they consider the 
learner to have sr&d and thus provide access to thair perception of 
graaaaticslity. This procedure uould be siailar to the elicitation of 
repairs which has been applied to other purposes including tests of 
children's understanding of various concepts and structures. In this 
instance, it can provide knowledge on the expectations of speakers of 
the target varieties and allow establishaent of one eajor criterion of 
satisfactory acquisition. In addition, it would enhance our knowledge 
of variation by providini: indices of the expectations of the adult 
users of the systea of coaaunication. 



AcQuisition of acceptable control of variation 

In Caribbean sociolinguistic coaplexes, variation is not only 
diagnostic of speaker history but also functional within coaaunication 
ac.s. Hence, part of what a learner needs to acquire is control over 
socially appropriate variation. Children acquiring language in a 
Caribbean sociolinguistic coaplex need to learn the different sets of 
linguistic behaviours that are acceptable within the saae coaaunity 
context. This aay not differentiate these environaents froa other 
learning contexts but there is a potentially acre coapelling considera- 
tion that aakes attention to this detail iaportant. 

Of special relevance to Caribbean sociolinguistic coaplexes is a 
coriclusion of Le Page and Tabouret-Keller CI985> on the evolution of 
speech behaviour and self-identity which can be paraphrased as follows: 

Individuals create their systea of verbal behaviour to 
reseable that of the groups with which they wish to identify, 
subject to the constraints of their ability to identify the 
groups, the strength and clarity of their aotivation, the 
adequacy of their opportunities for learning and their 
ability to learn. 

Their work adequately supports this view and it is clearly 
relevant to choices in variable socio-linguistic space. One cannot 
study language acquisition in these environaents without including the 
acquisition of variable behaviour and of knowledge on tolerance of 
difference within the speaker's iaaediate environaent. The child 
learns how to aaintain group seabership, and how to manipulate variants 
without threatening desired relationships. It is these skills which 
control the shift behaviour that has been discussed repeatedly in 
respect of continua. 
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Suaaary 

The study of language acquisition requires that the analyst 
identify thm learner's target and have available a graMatical descrip- 
tion of the target* In the case of the Caribbean Creole environnent, 
special caution is required in identifying the learner's target because 
substantial variation is intrinsic to the input and aebient language. 
Existing studies of language varieties in the region «ust not be 
assueed to provide appropriate descriptions of the input or ^abient 
language for a particular learner. Both the description of the 
language to be acquired and the account of the process of acquisition 
Aust be based on the saee corpus produced in the learning environ went 
by the learner and the participants in his/her language socialization* 
The corpus can be enhanced by eliciting from the participants thiir 
notion of what the learner is attempting to say and ought to be saying. 
This procedure is ieportant for providing access not only to notions of 
graaeaticality but also to notions of appropriateness. Given t^»e 
interlock between speech behaviour and identity in these settings, 
attention has to be devoted to the acquisition of ability to manipulate 
socially linked variants of a variable. 
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APPENDIX 

Exasples of variation in input and asbient language 
Aoe of cl.ild 2;8 Pate 4th February 198B 



Feature: Pronominal fors 
Utterance ft Speaker 

13 grandfather 
Cgeneraly about 
child, in pres- 
ence of child) 

16, 17 grandeother 
(to child in ref- 
erence to sibling) 

138 grandfather 

(to child, fiessage 
to be conveyed to 
•other) 

244 grandfather 

(to child, in ref- 
erence to sibling) 



Utterance 

1*11 take it away from h&£ 
because she's too naughty. 

Let her coae in, let her 
cose in. 

Tell her to cook one for «e. 
Tell her to coiie out. 



Feature: UH locative 
Utterance tl Sneaker 
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Aother 
(to child) 



grandfather 
(to child) 



Utterance 
Where are you going? 

And where would you keep your 
crayons? 



Feature: Tense-aspect asrking 
Utterance W Speaker 

23 grandaother 
(to child) 

30 grandmother 
(to child) 



Utterance 

Who gave you that picture? 

l^U^^l^ ju. dL tf^ ^ 
Who gaye you the chair? 
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